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Fox declared, a priest, and might be a prophet, if moved
thereto by the Spirit But to no man, priest or layman, bishop
or King, would the Quaker bow the knee or doff the cap.
All without distinction should be addressed as 'thou'. Sim-
plicity in dress was carried to a point that became ostentation,
though nothing was further from the Quaker's mind. Purity
of life was the natural consequence of following the guidance
of the 'inner light*. But the most distinctive and the most
enduring tenet of the Quaker's creed was the refusal to use
any weapons save soul weapons. The repudiation of war
came not, however, from the observance of any scriptural
precept: it was a necessary consequence of the doctrine of
Christian Charity, War would automatically cease when the
'occasion* of war was taken away. Put away envy, hatred,
malice and uncharitableness, and man would no longer fight:
there would be nothing to fight about.

But there was plenty to fight about as things were in the
seventeenth century, and the refusal of the Quakers to bear
arms brought them into trouble during the military dictator-
ship of Cromwell. It was not only as conscientious objectors
that the Quakers were persecuted; their opinions were held
to be blasphemous, and their violent attacks on the clergy,
and their frequent brawling in church, disturbed the public
peace. So Fox himself and thousands of his disciples became
familiar with the inside of many a gaol. The Protector
intervened to mitigate the harshness of his officials, and in
1654 summoned Fox to a personal interview at "Whitehall.
The interview evoked cordiality on both sides. *I spoke much
to him/ writes Fox, *of truth; and a great discourse I had
with him about religion, wherein he carried himself very
moderately.' Cromwell was evidently impressed by the for-